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which has been adopted from the example set by the 
Linacre Professor, is an excellent one, and cannot but 
help to keep alive the public interest in the work of the 
department. With the lapse of time and the arrange¬ 
ment and coordination of the collections we may look 
for further contributions from Prof. Poulton himself in 
those branches of insect bionomics with which his name 
is so widely connected. R. M. 


WEAPONS OF EARLY MAN IN BRITAIN, 
The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments 
of Great Britain. By Sir John Evans, K.C.B. Second 
edition. Pp. xviii + 747. (London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1897.) 

OR some years past it has been felt by students of 
anthropology that the limits of their science were 
being pushed so far in every direction by various 
enthusiastic workers in almost every country of the 
inhabited world, that it was high time for some com¬ 
petent hand to gather together the facts which lay 
scattered broadcast in the publications of learned 
societies and private students, so that they might be 
available for general use in a collected form. It seems 
that this idea also filled the mind of one, at least, of our 
veteran teachers, and the result of its existence is the 
second edition of Sir John Evans’ famous work on the 
“ Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments 
of Great Britain.” It is now some twenty-five years 
since the first edition of this valuable book saw the 
light, and the accuracy and plain statement of facts, 
which were its chief characteristics, secured for it at 
once a place of high authority. In those early days of 
the history of British stone-lore scientific collectors of 
facts were few, and men like the late Sir Wollaston 
Franks, the Rev. William Greenwell, and Mr. J. Anderson 
of Edinburgh, who attempted to arrange their specimens 
with a proper regard to hard facts, were looked upon 
with suspicion by a large mass of collectors and “ anti¬ 
quaries ” whose chief interest in antiquities lay not in 
the objects themselves, but in the wonderful stories 
which they could tell about them. A visit to certain 
local museums not many scores of miles from London 
will to this day show what measure of learning was 
possessed by those who labelled and arranged them 
about thirty years ago, and we make bold to say that 
general ignorance and specific blunders in such matters 
can only be cleared away by the publication of good 
works, such as that before us, written in plain language 
and published at a reasonable price. 

Sir John Evans’ book is so well known that it would be 
a waste of the reader’s time to attempt to describe it here, 
but it will not be out of place to note wherein the second 
edition differs from the first. Many of the excellent illus¬ 
trations by Mr. Swain have been retained, but a number 
of new ones have been added ; the text, which filled six 
hundred and twenty-two pages in the first edition, now 
fills seven hundred and nine. The indexes, which formed 
such a useful part of the first edition, are more than 
double as large, and many a reader will thank Mrs. 
Hubbard, who is responsible for them, for lightening his 
labours. In general form, size of type, &c., both editions 
are alike. 
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But in the quarter of a century which has passed 
since Sir John Evans issued the first edition of his 
work, many striking discoveries of stone weapons and 
other objects have been made. Excavations which 
have resulted in “ finds ” of great value have been 
carried on in many parts of England, whilst diggings in 
Egypt and elsewhere in the East have brought to light 
facts which in some cases have upset our most cherished 
and most ancient convictions. With new facts coming 
to hand continually, Sir John Evans has found it 
possible to generalise and to make deductions such as 
would, a few years ago, have been impossible ; and a 
perusal of some of the chapters of his book reveals the 
startling fact that the inhabitants of parts of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, situated at very remote distances from 
each other, made their weapons of the same materials, 
in the same shape, and in the same way. Indeed, it is 
very hard not to assume that such peoples either came 
from the same stock, or had some means of communi¬ 
cation which until now has remained unsuspected. 

In addition to well-known collections such as those 
of the Rev. W. Greenwell, General Pitt-Rivers, and 
certain public museums, Sir John Evans has drawn 
his facts from the examination of other collections in 
this country and on the continent which, fortunately, 
he has had time and opportunity to visit ; besides 
these, he has been in communication with scholars 
and students in many parts of the world who have 
forwarded him antiquities which they have found or 
come across, and he has thus been in an excellent 
position to read, mark, and note the results of his 
observations for the benefit of the readers of the second 
edition. For the collector pure and simple the section 
of the book which ends on p. 639 will be more important 
than the rest, but for the general student who interests 
himself in the questions of the antiquity of man and the 
date of his appearance upon earth, and in theories of 
river-drift and flood-deposit, the chapters which follow 
will prove the greatest attraction. In only a few 
small points, in obedience to the authority of new 
information, Sir John Evans has modified the views 
which he expressed in his first edition ; this fact, taken 
together with the number of discoveries made in the 
realm of British stone-lore during recent years, shows 
how carefully his work was conceived and executed. 
Our thanks are due to him for making available to each 
and all the stores of his mature learning and wide 
experience, and we can only hope that at some future 
period he may see his way to put on record some of the 
deductions which he must have made on many points, 
and the theories on difficult problems which he must 
have formed. Coming from him they would have a 
special value. 


CLIMATOLOGY OF THE GLOBE. 
Handbuch der Klimatologie. Von Julius Hann. Second 
edition. 3 vols. Pp. 1360. (Stuttgart : Engelhorn, 
1897.) 

HIS work, which belongs to the series of “Geo- 
graphischer Handbiicher ” issued by Dr. Ratzel, 
will be welcomed by all meteorologists. It is the second 
edition of the work under the same title which appeared 
in 1883. That it has been entirely rewritten and enlarged 
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appears from the fact that while the original single volume 
contained 764 pages, the work has now grown to three 
volumes, numbering, in all, 1360 pp. On reading it one 
cannot but be astonished at the extent of erudition and 
research which is displayed on every page. 

Naturally, in a work dealing with the climatology of 
the whole globe, we do not expect to find detailed tables 
of temperature or of rain for every country ; what we do 
find are careful excerpts of data from typical stations, 
illustrated by frequent extracts from travels and other 
works describing personal experiences in distant regions. 
Thus, for Siberia we have copious citations from 
Middendorff and Adolph Erman, for Hindostan from 
Blanford, for Java from Junghuhn, and so on. 

The first volume, 400 pp., deals with the main factors 
of climate, and then passes on to general climatology. It 
treats, firstly, of solar climate, or that which would result 
from the action of the sun alone ; and, secondly, of 
physical climate under the two heads of (a) Land and 
Sea Climate and ( b) Mountain Climate. On the latter 
subject Dr. Hann is, admittedly, the highest living 
authority, and his remarks on the effect of mountains, on 
such winds as the Scirocco, the Bora, and the Mistral, 
as well as on the various air movements, in different 
directions in different countries, which are all classed 
under the generic term of Fohn winds, are well deserving 
of careful study. 

Dr. Hann points out that every spot along the northern 
Mediterranean shores, which is famed for the mildness 
of its winter climate, owes this entirely to the immunity 
from the access of cold winds afforded to it by a mountain 
range in close proximity. 

Vol. i. closes with a brief notice of the various theories 
of climatic changes, cyclical and otherwise, which have of 
late been put forward by Croll, Briickner, and others. 

Vol. ii., with 384 pp., is devoted to the climatology of 
the tropics. This is necessarily treated in a more or less 
incomplete manner, for while the data for the interior of 
tropical Africa are fragmentary, next to none are attain¬ 
able for the entire tropical region of Brazil, and very little 
for the tropical Pacific Islands. 

To show what knowledge we have already gained of 
the climates of the east and west coasts of Africa, 
respectively, in low latitudes, we may say that the east 
and west coasts each occupy some fifty pages, while the 
interior is but briefly discussed. 

Vol. iii. is even fuller than its predecessors, mounting 
up to 572 pages. It deals with the meteorology of the 
temperate and frigid zones. For the former, at least, the 
literature is far more abundant than that for the tropical 
countries, and a careful selection has been made. 

The sections on East Siberia and on the United States 
are especially interesting, as showing how the difference 
in the trend of the mountain chains affects the climate 
of each region. The chain in the west of the two 
Americas lies close to the coast, and sweeps westwards 
towards the Bering Straits, whereas in Europe the Nor¬ 
wegian mountain line turns to the eastward. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the New Continent the influence of the Pacific 
Ocean is reduced to a minimum, while in the Old that 
of the Atlantic extends far inland. 

Comparing the United States with Eastern Asia, we 
find that the whole of the States are exposed to the 
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visitation of icy northerly winds owing to the absence 
of cross-mountain ranges of any considerable altitude. 
In Asia high mountains and tablelands effectually check 
the outflow of chilled air from the Siberian centre of 
cold, about the valley of the Lena. 

The notices of Chili, Argentina, and the whole southern 
part of South America are extremely interesting reading. 

The account of Arctic and Antarctic meteorology is 
very full, and as the data from all the expeditions of the 
years 1882-83 have been utilised, the information afforded 
is much more complete than any before presented to 
the public. Dr. Hann expresses his regret that the only 
publication of the scientific results of the English ex¬ 
pedition of 1875-76, under Sir G. Nares, has been in a 
Blue-book, and is therefore almost inaccessible to men 
of science. 

The entire work is eminently what the Germans call 
“ epoch-making,” and it is only to be regretted that, as 
it is in German, readers in England will be but few. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Naturliche Schopfungs-geschichte; gemeinverstandlichi 
wissenschaftliche Vortrage iiber die Entwickehmgs- 
lehre. Von Ernst Haeckel. Ninth edition. Pp. lxii + 
831. Portrait and thirty plates. (Berlin : Georg 
Reimer, 1898.) 

This well-known book has now reached its ninth edition. 
The original form is retained, but many corrections have 
been made, and the phylogenies have been brought up 
to date according to Prof. Haeckel’s interpretation of 
newly-ascertained facts. 

The author’s aim is to simplify the enormous mass of 
observations, reasonings and theories which we cal! 
biology, and to show that it can all be explained by a 
relatively few general principles. The worker at any 
special group of plants or animals will often, perhaps 
usually, find it impossible to satisfy other specialists as to 
the systematic relations of all the forms on which he has 
been engaged, or to clear up those vestiges of remote 
history which some of them may present. Haeckel, 
however, does not hesitate to deal with the whole animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, placing and deriving all the 
chief groups. Most philosophical naturalists find it 
hard to explain any fact of nature adequately, and put 
forth their conclusions timidly, as those who look for a 
day of fuller knowledge. Haeckel offers us a theory of 
development, by which all the chief groups of biological 
phenomena can be “ mechanically explained and under¬ 
stood ” (p. 790). This cheerful conviction that we already 
hold the main clues to a philosophy of nature is very 
engaging to those who have no great sense of responsi¬ 
bility as teachers or writers ; it rouses the most profound 
scepticism in those who have found by trial how little we 
can really explain. Haeckel’s “Schopfungs-geschichte” 
is based upon wide knowledge; it has been corrected 
many times ; it is clear and persuasive. Nevertheless, 
there is no book of our own day of which we should 
more confidently predict that a future and not distant 
generation will find it grotesquely inconsistent with 
natural fact. There are books which after many gener¬ 
ations still seem modern ; Malpighi and Swammerdam 
have written such. There are also books which become 
antiquated in the life-time of the author, and to our mind 
the book before us is one. It wants altogether the 
reserve, scepticism and modesty which were the safe¬ 
guards of Lyell and Darwin when treating subjects of 
such unfathomable complexity. 

A special student, critically examining that one of 
Haeckel’s phylogenies with which he is chiefly concerned, 
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